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ABSTRACT 

A study vas conducted to examine the ways individuals 
in^ organizations interpreted/ ^and responded to ambiguous messages* 
Osing Karl »eick«s model of prganizingr investigators measured the 
number of rule^ (criteria for taking action) ^ the number of. people, 
and the frequencies of mei^sage categories generated in two ' Simulated 
organizations co»pri,sed 6f 5^1- college students. The students acted in 
company positions at three organizational levels— upper management, 
middle management, and worJfcf groups (foremen and workers) — and 
responded individually and i:ollectively to high, medium*, and low 
ambiguous organizational message's. The results, showed that' the 
jsfibjects used more rules atald more people to process high ambiguous 
messages than they did to^ process low ambiguous messages*' Analysis of 
group ^interaction revealel^v that \most. groups spent their talk time 
reducing equivocality, Wdikers and foremen reduced ambiguity by 
adding interpretatipns wKxle. managers proposed specific action steps^ 
Overall, the study indiq^Aed that misunderstanding?, in organizations 
might evolve from divergj|nt approaches to. the management of 
equivocality. Since som^fdegree of equivocality is present in all 
organizational input, th'^ way individuals interpret and process this 
ambiguity is a key to uMerstandidg how organizations malce sense of 
their activities, (BL) p , 
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' • • EQUIVOCAL MESSAGES IN ORGANIZATIONS - ' 

' Organizational ^lt^^atu^e abounds with essays airr.ed at Improving the' 
precision, clarityf and accuracy of oral and written messages (McMurry, 1965; 
Welfs, 1968; SIgband,. 1976). Source-orj exited and repe I ver-or I ented assumptions 
of communication underlie most of these essaySi Source-oriented approaches' 
stress the sender's ability to construct cle^r, concise, and coherent messages 
.while receiver-oriented models shift the locus of, comnun icat ion to the 
receiver; hfence mIsunde^stand i ngs in comnunlcatron accrue from perceptual 
differences \nd from the ^semantics of 'interpreting messages (Burgeon, 1974). 
Concepts that derive from the receiver ^perspective include allness, semantic 
Information distance, and selective ^ percept ion (Haney, 1973; Thayer, 1968; 
Tompkins, 1962). The sender-view*, then, places the onus of misunderstanding on 
message construction while the receiver-orjentatlon shif.ts this burden to the 
Interpretation of messages. Both perspectives ertiphasize message fidelity and 
the prevention of cotnun Icat Ion breakdowns (Hoslett, 1951 ;* Stelgl Itz, 1958) . 
While neither orientation Is Inaccurate, both provide an incomplete picture of 
the complexity Involved Jn constructing and Interpreting equivocal messages. 

The situational^ pers^tlve, unlike the sender and, receiver models, 
suggests that the meanings -of messages emanate from combination of the ' 
.Structure of the message, the Int^pretat Ions of receivers, and the 
Interactional context; hence, ongoing events' and Interlocked behaviors frame 
the InterprBtartixitf of TWB^^gBK- . As Welck (1979) observes: 
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Just as amblguoiife words become, more cigarly defined when 
* they're placed In sentences, the. equlvocal^lty of cues Is 

reduced when they arfe embedded In the total situation* 

Meaning Is suggested only when oae, takes account of ' 

surrounding stimuli (p. 182). 
This orientation does not Imply that . messages are devoid of Inherent 
charac+erl'st Ics; instead, it argues that they evolv'fe from the comnun icati ve 
behaviors of part Iclpartts within arr organization.' f-tessage processing ^n 
organizations, then. Is a social abtlvity whereby indi^vldual^ interpret the 
(leanings of events withirf a part iculai^rcontext (Johnson, 1977). 

This study examines the ways that Individuals^ irripose meaning on their 
environment through the Interpretation of and response to ^ambiguous messages. 
While this research tests^^the selection stag^ of Welck*s (1979) mode), it al^o 
examines the jinpact of organizational .level on message processing. Our goal,*^ 
then,. Is to employ multiple 'methods to describe the processing of equivocal 
messages. It Is not our Intent to extend these fi ridings to other 
organizations. The small sample size, particularly for upper management, and 
the use of simulated organizations preclude such gerteral Lzatlons. 

Theorfitlcal Rationale ^ " , • 

OpgviMtlonal behavior and organizational theory are Indeed complex; far 
.more complicated and entangled than much of ^ our research reveals. .ThedrTsts 
who bemoan our ^ simp 1 1st Ic and often sel f-^evldeat explanations urge us to pose* 
better research questions and to get closer to, our data (Helskanen, 196t).* . One 

• V » . ■ ' 

scholar vtho esg^ouses a complex* a*id particularly appealing model for the study 
of message ambiguity Is KarlWelck (1979), author, of The . Soql^l Psychology of 

^\ ' ■ , ..V . ' 
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Organizing, Welckjs (1979) model centers*upon the processing of equl vocaHty"; 
Equivocality refers to conditions that evoke muftlple meanings; mqpnings' that 
cannoj^ be Easily merged^or compromi.sed. |n this sense', equivocality Is like a 
pun,^I.e., a play on words. An example Is the statement, "The groups were. 
broken down by sex" (Weick, 1979, 172)., Were the groups divided into 
maj^-female subgroups; were they In a state of sexual exhaustion; or was sexual 
decadence leading to a breakdown in social values? The selection of one 
interpretation reduces the possibility of adopting other meanings. Even though 
equivocality is present in all Information, some organizational Inputs are more 
equivocal than are others. The degree of equivocality in' an Input hinges upon 
"multiple indicators" or the "possible connections that can be Imposed on a 
rich assortment of variables" (Weick, 1979, pp. 173-174). Organ izal^ns manage 
equivocality by Imposing meanings on events; meaglngs that reduce, maintain, or 
Increase equivocal I ty. / ^ <> , 

The ptrocess of choosing meanings occurs In the selection stage of V/eick*s 
model. During this stage members' also determine the Individuals and groups 
that shoMl'd-^ handle these Interpretations (Weick^M^79, p. 175); hence three 
crI;Hcal - processes o^ur In the selection stage: 1 )^ Ind Iv idual s t:ftoose 
Interpretations, 2) thfey select the typie and number of rules to process t^ese 
rnterpretat Ions, and 3) they Initiate comt^un feat Ion cycles to act upon these 
Interpretations. ^ ' 

Equivocal Inputs enter the selection ^tage as created or enacted events. 
Organizational members, Isolate ^*Qrds and actions from the stream of ongoing 
experience (enactment) and then they reflect on their behaviors and past 
I nterpretat I ons ( retent I on ) as cf I ter I a for I nter pret I ng these events ' 
(selectloili* These criteria or assembly rules act as causal maps for selecting 
among probable Interpretations and f or. mob 1 1 Izing appproprlate action. For 
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example, an organization may chopse art ^Interpretation and then process It by 
following standard operating procedures — "send ft to the same pedple for* the 
same Vypes of reports we always produce.^' In this casat.jth£_a«semb I y rule 
employed Is -.frequency of use. ttelck (1979) postulates that the amount of 
perceived equivocality embedded in. an input Influences the number of rules used 
to process -that Information. Hfe contends that Individuals will use fewer • 
assembly rules to process M^h equivocal messages and more rules to manage low 
equivocal Inputs* Assembly ^rules guide the selection of communication cycjes* 
A commun ical^Ipn, cycle Is a cpmblnation of messages (acts), the response to 
messages (interacts), and adjustments to the responses (double Interacts). An 
Inverse relationship exists between rules and cycles. When individuals choose 
more rules as guidelines for managing equivocality, +hey automatically select 
fewer double Interacts because only a small number of cycles will fit all the 
rules. In contrast, fewer rules perjn/t the use of more cycles; a practice thaT 
reduces more equivocality. 

As an example of this process, let*s assume that the administration of^a 
large unlveVsIty tiears that the head basketball coach Is Investigating other 
coaching positions.' When this enacted event enters the system. It Is Isolated 
from the stream of ongoing experiences. Individuals who view this ruraor as 
highly equivocal Impose multlpfe meanings pn this information, em^fToy only a 
few rules to'^select eye res,, and rely upon a large number of double Interacts. 
That Is, they select multiple explanations for- the coaches behavior, for 
example, the coach'Is leaving because:^ 1) the athletic director ♦Is unhappy 
w I th^ the recf u I tment program, 2) he Is being lured by .another schoo.l , or 3X 
member^*of his family are unhappy with this locale. Since this Information is 
Judged as ,h!^* Jji*^equivccality^ the recipients would use only a few rules to 
seiect ' Inter phef at Ions and cycles; for example,- 1) cause the least disruption 



to the current state of the basketJbalJ team, 2) verify the I^ipuf (V/eick, 1979, 
p. 113). A I ^rge ^number of cycles would fit these j-ulesj namely, 
administrators bould interview *the coach and the athletic director,/ check out 
the salary ranges and fringe benefits for competing jobs, talk with high school 
coaches, and obtaio records 6n the coaches recruiting performance. ) 
\ If, howeve^* the administration treats thl.s fnformatlon as low in 

equivocality, they might impose one Interpretation on the situet'lon ancfact In 
accordance with that i nterpretatlon. \ Let^ s say* the admlnrlstration selects the 
Interpretation that the coach is being Mured by other schools. Then they 
employ a number of pre-set assembly rules like the following: make a 

'ccynpetltiv^ counter-offer, offer the coach additional f ri nge'T)enef its, Involv? 
experienced people In persuading the coach to remain^ and protect the good 
Image of the team. 'These rules, ^n turn, prohibit some ^tions and direct the" 
recipient to on?ly ,a few cycles; namely, compete wittv^the offers tbe coach 
receives from otl^r schools* The less the perceived equivocality, the greater 
the number of rules, the fewer the number of cycle|L# and*the less equivocality 
reduced. Jn contrast, the greater the equivocality, the fev/er the ru'les^ the 
greater the number of -cycles activated, and the more equivocal ity removed.' 

Mn summary, V/elck^s (1979") mbdel I5*dlrectty^appllcable to the study of- 
communication In organizations. ?\ts\i It centers up6n the process l-ng of 
message, equ I voca"*! l^ty. Secondly,^! '^'"^Q'^s thQ selectl-on of^ decisions as a 
meanlng-centerejJ activity; hence* equlvocal^fy I s. ^collectively^ Interpreted and 

' socjal I y managed. "Third, It^employs double Interacts (message, feedback, 
response t<J feedback) as the cycles used to process equivocality. 
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. Research on V?fiick< s 'f-todel ot Or<]anlz!nq ' 
Two studies have examined Welck's model of organizing^ (B.antz &; Smith., ^ 
1977;,Kreps, 1980), ^ Both studies test the i^elationshlp between equivocality 

and cycles, buf the conclusions of the first study contradict the findings of 

, , ' - • ' 

the second one, Bantz and Smitli (19V7) operational Ize cycles as thfe number cA ^ 

- adjectives deemed npcessary for triads to clarify the meaning of select 

literary passages. *They report fhat the equIvpcSlity of passages has no 

significant ef-fect .oh the number of adjectives selected. .Several design 

.<> 

m 

\ problems may contribute to these results: (1) the number of adjectives used to 
clarify a passage is not an effective measure of double Intenects (Kreps, 
'',1980), 2) participants in the experiment lack a history of group interaction, • 
and 3) the experiment fall's to capture the naturari /selection and developmental 
nature of V/elck*s model. ^ 

* ■ Kreps (1980) employs three semantic differential scales to assess 
perceived equivocality of 24 FacuJty Senate motions;^ then he counted the number 
of double Interacts generated during the Senate del iberatlong on each of the 
ten motions. Contrary to Bantz and Smith (.1977), Krepf (1980) reports that 
^Igh equivocality generates more double interacts than does low^ equivocaLfty . 
The Kreps (1980) study is a commendable field Investigation of Welck's (1979)^ 
model. But It Is admjttecJly a post hoc design In that. the evaluation of Senate 
motions occurs after the actions taken orv these motions; hence the way they 
were acted upon rrfiay Influence the way Senators evaluated them. Secondly, It Is 

♦ y * • ' ' ^ • . . . ' • » c_ ' 

'difficult to discern which aspects^of the Senate motions contribute to 

^ ^ •» 
^oqulvocaHty/. Is It the syntax, the content, or the perceptions of both that 

contribute ^ waJiiatJxJos ,:t*ese motions? Finally, Krep»s (1980) 

y/f^estlgatlon does not examine the roTe of assembly rules In the ^select Ion of 
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cOfMnun teat Ion cycles. 



. Research DgslflQ 

Thls^study expands upon previous ' research i'n the fol lowing ways: 
manlpulatlijn of messages to Incorporate four aspfects of ambiguity, analysis of 
message pro^e^Ing by hierarchical level, Incluslon'of assembly rules in the 
processing of messages, and the use of multiple measures to'' examine assembly 
rules and behavioral cycles. ^ ^ • ' . 

t 

Independent Variables 

The two independent variables Ih this study are ambiguous/ messages and 
organizational level. Ambiguous messages refer to cues that "trigger multj.pl e 
meanings and can' be "coordinated with two or more original, ^vents" (WeicR, 
1979, (t. 180). That Is, ambiguous cues and equivocality exist Tn a parallel 
relationship (p. 1,82).^ The nature of the Input I nf I qences ^the amount of 
egulvocality en gendere d in the receiver. The receiver', then, must activate 
processes to manage the equIvocaH'ty and to select the interpretations that* are 
most appropriate In a' given context. 

In an operat lonaksense, the structure of an ambiguous message influences 
the probability of multiple meanings. In this study ambiguity* consists of four 
components: use of abstract language, lack of specific details, absence of a 
course of action, and perceived message equivocality. Even though the 'most 
ciritjcal component Is perceived message equi voceff i ty, specific structural * 
fea^res of the mess^e Itself contribute -to ambiguity. Abstract language ' 
triggers more' ambiguity than do^s concj-efe language (Hayakawa, 1972). 
Abstractions are harV'to categorize; they connote multiple Images; and they 
stand .for multiple referents. For example; the comment that "George acts Mke 
a child," could mean ^Hteit George throws temper tantrums or pouts when he Is 
angry or Is unnecessarily Jealous of, his over-ambltfous peers* All of these 
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behaviors could fall Into the category of chlldlst) acts, but not all of them 
are 'nfecesnarl ly. what the -sender Intended.. The abstraction, "acts like a 
child," denotes multiRle referents and connotes multiple Interpratat Ions 
(Johnson, 1977)* Sfgnif fcantly, Weick (1979) notes that ambiguous words, 
synonyms, and adjectives constitute more original Inputs in organizations' than 
jlo unequivocal noyns. 

Two* other character fstjcs of message - ambiguity are lack of specific 
detalls_and the absence of an explicit or Implied Instruction (Th'ayer, 1968)! 
, A detal l^^message frames the context of a statement with precise and specific 
referents to the sender's- -Intent Ions (Davis, 1968). Speclj/Ic details gnd 
requests for actN'on reduce the number ,of plausibJe interpretations* For 
example, the cominent, "George acts like a child In that he. withdraws from 
Interaction .and sulks when he Is angry at others (specific details)*^ I think 
we shoutd talk with George about the harm.ful side-effects of his behavior" 
(course of /action); reduces the equivocality of the previous statement that 
"George acts like a cfilld." While some equivocality accompanies any message, 
H)^ addition of specific deta 1 1 s, ^concrete language, and a course of action^ 
guides the receiver to particular Interpretationjs. For this study HI E 
messages embody at least pne high 'abstr*actlon ^term, few specific details, and 

no explicit or Implicit- course of action whereas the Lo E messages contain 

* ' ^ 

concrete terms, specific details and an explicit request for action. 

ffut meani^ngs are not restricted to the*sender»s intentions. Equivocality 

also emanates from a p6«sonal response to symbols and word usage. Thus, "the 

-same words have different Interpretations to' each person in the same context" 

(Johnson, 1977, p. • 64). Since l nterpretat ions are personal In nature, 

equivocality aJso r^X(^ In tiia perceptions of receivers. For this study a 

six-ltem scale designed to tap perceived equivocality serves as ,a manipulation 



check, of rnessagQ ambiguity. The scale cpntains the following Items: • 1 ) how 

many ways do you think this statement *cou Id be i,nterpreted, 2) hov/ conp I Icated 

or complex Is this rr^ssage, 3) how easy it for you to. determine the 

, specific meaning, of this message, 4) how clear Is this message, 5) how easy 

Is It to determlne^an appropriate course of acfion or response to this message, 

and .6) to. what extent does this message Indicate what action should be taken 

* ^ • 

on this matter. * ' . 

I 

The second independent variable Is organizational level. Research on 
I- , 

semantic Interpretation of. n\essages suggests, that agreement on^the meaning of 
words,^ concepts, and events varies across levels of the organization (Tompkins; 
1962; Redding, 1972). Schwartz', Stark, and Schiffman (1970) report differences 
between two levels of rnanagement atid two level's of union officers in their 
Interpretation^ of such cqjicqpts as .solidarity, strike, man^ageme'nt, and 
sensitivity. Using a method of "congruence* analysis," Minter (1969) observes " 
that semantic meaning of specific topics difters across- levels approximately 
60? of the t lire. TrIand|Sv ( 1959a, 1959b, 1959c) notes that supervisors. and 
subordinates differ in their crl^teria for making judgments- about peop^^ and, 
events and Maler.^ Hoffman and Read ( 1965T\report differences between levels i/i 
^descriptions of sutK)rdInate job duties — even If the supervisor previously held 
the suborij^te's position.' JabI In (1979) concJudes that the research pn , 



sehiantjc Interpretation of Information consi-stenti y demonstrales different * 

meanings for events across ^^T^anlzatlonaf levels. . * . / 

These semantic ' d Iscrepanci^s reflect different value systems and 

experiences (Redding, 1972). Discrepant experiences ml^t also contribute to 

. the number of rules and cycles used to* process these Interpretations. Research 

r \ 

^on feedback mid xm •tTWtHn I sston of Information supports this assumption. 

Specifically., superiors and subordinates differ Ln the amount of feexlback they 

^ ' ^"^^ 
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pcovlde (Cook, 1968; Grel ler L Herold,' 1975) and' In the way they process 

0 

* \. ' * 

feedback (Brenner 4 Sigband^ 1'973).* In particular, Harvey ,& Boettger (1971)» 
reporf that written messages i.n organizations frequently contain double 
nean|^s. V/hen these messages CQme from upper managers, subordinates interpret 

and act upon then without clarify ing ^the ambiguity; they -do not want to^ look 

^ *^ ' , * 

stupid or to* waste their supervisors^ time. Supervisors, in- turn, spend 

■ "» 

considerable time and resources trying to determine why fheir messages were 
misinterpreted. In sumnary, research on sem#l"%lc agreement In ^organizations 
shows that hierarchical .position inf I uences Interpretations of organizational 
messages. Nbreover, feejJback or responses to amb.lguous messages are processed 
differently across .organizational level. This literature leads> to the 
following non-dlrectsonal hypotheses: 

: Organizational level will Influence the number of . 
rules employed to process HI and Lo E messages. 
^2* ^Organizational -f^vel will influence the numt)er of 
cycles used ,to process HI "and LO)E messages.. 

Dependemt Variables ' ^ . 

A combination of methodologies were employed to examine assembly rules^*' 
and communication cycles. Specifically, /^esearcher?* developed questionnaires, 
conducted Interaction analysls-of group talk, and employed, content analysis of 
written feedback. This trl angulation of methods to study the same phenomena 
served-as a between-method fpst of v^aH^Ity ( JIck, 1979J. In this study 
mujtlple methods were use'd to explain or to expand uponf the self -report data. 

Self-Reoort Data. Assembly rules are recipes or guidelines that members 
U5e Vo Isolate interpretations and'to mobilize communication activity. For 
thl*s study we combine Welck's (1979) notion of retrospective analysis with 



Identification of assembly rules. V/eick (1979) argues th^t "action precedes . 
thbught" (p. Ttiat Is, people must act before they can understand the i 

meaning of their actions* In this Investigation Assembly rules were ' 
operational 1 zed as criteria or rationale for action; the.se ru^'les were 
Identified after the subjects processed messages. We asked participants to 
reflect upon the'ir decision for processing each message and* +hen to Identify' 
from a list of 16 possible rules wjiich ones influenced their decision. Jhe 16 
rules were drawn from Weick^s (1979, p. 115) list of typicai assembly rules. 
V/eick^s model suggested: • * 



Hj: Organizational members will use fe^^erTules when 
processing Hi E messages tharj^when processing Lo 

'/ , E\essages. " . • 

. r 

'the second dependent variable, comriun Icatlon cycles, consisted of doable 
Interacts or message-responserad justment cycles. Cycles were- operational I zed 
•as the number of peopl-e who Shou^fd eventually redelve a feedback message. 
V/hlle we did not ask the reclpien*^"S to send an adjustment to the feedback, we 
told subjects that recipients were expected to follow-up on these messa^ges. 
Although* this measure was not a direct assessment of double interacts, it 

embodied the Idea* of. a message-response-adjustment cycle. Welck^s model 

^ '^ 

v^uggested: , . • . ' 

H^: In Hr E conditions Individuals will send message 

responses to more members then they will In low E ^ 
9^ situations. (The Inverse states that respohses to 
Xjq£ roagragotf ^Ul be sent to fewer people than will 
• responses to HI E message) • « 



. CateQory Systorn for' Analysis q± V/ritten Feedback £M Group Intoraction. 

In* addition to questionnaires, assembly rules and comnunicat ion cycles were . 

assessed through the analysis of written messages ^nd group interaction. These 

analyses focused on the type , of responses used to evaluate messages, to. select 

assembly rules, and to choose commun icat ipn cycles. The category system 

consisted of three *dimensioasj .evaluation, equivocality magagenent, arid 

assembly rules. Two of the three, equivocality management and assernbfy rules, 

were similar to dimensions three and four, of the Social Information Process 

Analysis (SIPA) developed by Fisher, Drecksel aa^d Werbel (1979); the specific 

categories within each dimension, however, differed to some extent."^ 'These 

caftegories originated from Weick's (1979) explemation of assembling a process; 

that is, individuals assessed the degrep of equivocality embedde(J in a message 

and then they employed assembly rules to accept, reject, or mdcJTfy |he act. In 

all cases the equivocality was managed but some cycles reduced more 

equivocality than did others. Fi'shei*, et. al. (1979) presented five scalar 

categor ieS' that determined whether, a response^reduced,. increased, or maintained 
« • 

the equivocality embedded in an initial message. Manageyhent of equivocality, 
then, was based on the way individuals modified the initial message during 
grojjp interaction or in their written feedback. • ^ ^ 

The following categories were used to analyze equivocality management and 

assembly rules. Each statement contributed either to ^the reduction, 

* 'I ' * 

maintenance, or increase of the curren;f state of equivocal tty. 

The following categories exemplify this process: 

pimenslon ' | ; Fvaluatlons ^ * 

1. Accepts the initial message — responds favorably. 

2. Rejects th,e initial message— responds disf ayorably. 
" 3. Withholds judgments — no clear evaluation Implied. 
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qt|^n^ton jlLl Fqni vocal itv Managsmont 
ll' Reduce Equivocal 11-y 



a. Action proposal — alters original message by 

'j ' 

modifying or proposing a course of action, le.g., "We 



agree to work overtime, but we iee\ thl^ policy 
should not ?pply to weekends." This Category 
resembles Welck»s' (1979^) notion of modifying the' 
assemblage (p. 115). 
b. Interpretation— modifies the Interpretation of a 
message or constructs a new interpretation, e.g., 
"torale Is bad here because management Ignores the 
feelings of worKers." An Interpretation modifies 
the proposed explanation or constructs a new , 
expl3natio*Mt)r the original message. " 
I c. Combined Interpretation and Action--modif ies or 
alters- both aspects of the original message, ^.g., 
"Th 1 s company has I nf drmat ion over I oad prob I ems 
because people'ar^bored and have nothing better to 
do. We think management should speed up the 

product Ibn process and hold more cohipany^jeetlngs." 

• ' • ' " *^ ■ 

2. Maintain equivocal Ity ' . ' . 

a. No modification— accepts message without modifying 
the content qf the statement, e.g., •♦We concur with 
this message and think It Is a good Idea.'* 

b'. ^ Seeks clarlfjcatlon— Initiates communication cycles 
6hned at clarifying the sender's Utent,- e.g., »»What 
type of information overload? Could^you glv.e us- 
more* specif Ics? Both ^alternatives are sTmllar to 
Welck's (1979) cycles of maintaining 
Interpretations, assemblajfe^, and constructions. 



3. Increase equi vocal fty . • 

Redirects the message by 'adding arf equivocal clause. 
The feedback to the original message Increases <^ 
multiple meaolngs and Is redirect to another person, 
e.g., "Morale Is a problem for the , personnel 
department." The personnel manager <ian Interpret 
this message In several ways; namely. Is the sender 
saying that the ^erspnnel department has 'a morale. 
p'Tob-lem or that company-wide morale (>roblems should 
be-handled by the personnel department? 
The second dimension, assembly rules, originated from \he rules 
questionnaire. But^rrathef than employ all 16 rules, we correlated responses on 
the checklist and Identified p Ivotal " Items atid *c I us-^rs of similar rules 
tfxrough elementary linkage analysis (McQuitty, -igS?). The seTection triteria 

for Inclusion of Items into the linkage analysis was r = .30, the median 

' 4 • ' . 

correlation ccfeff f Iclent*. ^This process led to the following categories: 

^ Dimension III: 'Assembly Rules 

> 

1. ' Productivity — select cycles that enhance company fmage, 

efficiency, or productivity-, e.g., "A safer firework will 
help the. Image of this company and bring In more 
business.^* • . ^ < 

2. Relevance— select cycles that are congruent with the 
pre'sumed contenl^ of the message, e»g., "Construction ^ of 
the body unit Is of primary Interest to subassembly three. 

Send i1» message "to-^ed." * 
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3% * : AcceptabI I Ity—selQct cycles that lead to satisfaction; 
'pnes that absorb the greatest number of people, e.g., "I 
^. think workers will be willing to work oyeptlme If we give 
bonuses In addition to overtime pay. Let^s ask them for a 
• ' response to, th i 5 1 dea. " * ^ 

4. Feaslbl I ity-Satlsf icing — select cycles based upon* Issues 
ot -workabi I Ity (exp^rlefKed people, available people, 
previous success) or that cause the least disruption 
(shortest time, least effort, least harmful side effects), 
e.g.,, "I think the easiest way to make our modfel safer is 

* to remove the horlzbntal fins. Yea, we can do that 

r ^ 

qalckly without upsetting the work flow. Let^s ask Jan if 
she agrees." ^ 

5. No rationale or criteria Included in the contribution, 

e.g., "What does this meanZ ^Vhat do you guys .want to do ^ 
about It?" 

V 

^f.tethods and Procedures ' \ . 

.Subjects , . 

The subjects for this study were f If ty-one ' Jun Ibrs, seniors, and graduate 
students' In two organizational communication classes at a large Midwestern • 

university. Students earned merft points by participating In one of , two 

5 ^ ' 

simulated, bureaucratic organizations"^ that functioned' for 16 hours or for 

h 

eight class sessions; each session was two houits.ln length. Th|f* Instructors 
Interviewed and placed students Into company positions based upon, their 



qual I f Icatlonsy tralnlng/^^v4<)us work experiences, and Job preferences. 




Forty-seven of the Sl^^members had 'previous job experience, eighth them had 
held supervisory positions. ^ - . 

The product-based corporations consisted of ttiree departments with three 
organizational levels: ^pper management (presidents and vice-presidents), 
middle management (managers and supervisors),, and Vprk groups (foremen and. 

/•Is, C 

workers). The primary goals of the organization were to make a profit in the, 
sale of firework models and to sell more models than their competitor did. The 



free-simulation experimental design exposed participant^ to a' large numbef of 
actual organizational events In a semi-controlled setting (Fromkin & Streufert, 
1976). It provided a means of creating field research within the laboratory 
(Jandt, 1974; Cohen i Cyert, 1965). Although the incompleteness of this mo(Jel 
created some obvious limitations (namely, realization 'of an /impending 
termination point, intensity of prob lem-sol v i ng in concentrated tlme^per iods, 
and the zero-history nature oi^n organization). It offered a feasible means of 
'study,! ng the creation and processing 'of equivocal messages. 
IjSSSaflfi Selection " . . - 

Thirty messages that 'reflected organizational activities were "generated 
from written memos and verbal Inferactlon during the first two days of the 
simulation. The 30 messages fit three categories of ''ambiguity: high, 
"^moderate, and low, 10 In e^ch category. Each message was 'evaluated by 29 
Independent rater^s on the 6- Item message amblgufty scale. Three bogus Items 
were Included to^control for demand ef'fects. The Purdue Instrument Analysis 
System tPIA|) was used to determine the internal consistency apiong t^e six 
Items. Crqpbach alpha for the six items was .88 with an average Item-tofal 
correlation "Of .70»\ The^, I-nvesttgators selected the four • messages with the 
highest and i1>e f oik* loeissages with the' lowest overall ratings to use Tn the * 

A . . ' . • 

Investigation. Due to t ime I Imitations^ the moderate equivocality category was 



1 . 

, el lir.lnated from further analysis. Table 1 presents the eight messages with 
mean ratings, ' \ ^ 

Procedures 

A key element In Welck's model Is the role of consensual val Idatlon In 
f^e processing of Information, 'In both simulations, organizational members 
frequently met In three-person groups: 'upper managers met (n one group, mlddl€j 
managers met either In a supply or ^n an assembly group, and workers met In 
their respective work teams. >0a the fourth and fifth days of the simulation 
Investigators begao the experiment by assembling members of both organizations 
Into t^e'r* respective groups; a total of 17 triads for the two organizations. 
Subjects were told that the experiment focused on group communication. 

Each Individual received ' from his or her immediate supervisor a 

memorandum which con+alned a HI or Lo E message. Individuals judged 

message 'on the ^Itera ambiguity form used in the pretest. Subjects then * 

started the^tape recorder and discussed their reactions to the message. After 

subjects Interacted for a maximum of 15 minutes, they prepared a written 
I 

■response to the message. Then, without conferring with other members, subjects 
cofnp+e:^ed questionnaires on the'hationale for th^r group's response, (assembly 
rules) and a list of organizational members who should receive this response^ 



Jcommunic^tiorj cycle). This* procedure was repeated for each of tfie_elght \/ 
messages. For each organization the or(jler o"^ the 'message was raiidomly assigned 
and systematically rotated' between the two organizations. * . 

. Sfatlstlqal Analysis , ' ^ 

Data analysis for the self4-report measures employed a 3 x 2 x 8 
statistical design Jorgstnlzational level x type of equivocal I ty x message) with 
repeated measiiras JOT.^ttw equlvDCal ity and message dimensions (Winer, 1971)* 
tosVages were nested wlt^ifn HI and Lo E, four messages for each type.'^ Prior to v 
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running statistical tests, frequency data was normalized with a log^rit^^ic 
transformation in accordance with KiJ^k's (1958) procedure. Data was analyzed 
with a B?iD-P2V computer program for unequal ced I size and repeated measures 
AMOVA. In the larger organization, one work team was eliminated due to 
problems in completing the self-report data.^ Since the 'three factors .were 
fixed, the message x ^equivocal ity interaction produced an artif actual < result 
which »was corrected for by combining the error variance for both factors to 
produce an approximate F ratio for this interaction (Kirk, 1968). If 
slgnifica/it results were obtaiaed for any of the effects, data were subjected 
to a post^hoc MeWman-Keuls procedure to deterrr.ine which or^anizati,pnal level (sJ 
or messa^ge(s) contributed to the effect. 

In addition, repeated measure ANOVAs were employed to analyze caregory 
frequencies for the written messages and the group interaction. In this 
analysis the investigator combined the 'frequencies for the Hi E and for the Lo 
E messages. Category 4ata, then, was analyzed with* a 3x2 ANOVA (level x 
equivocality) for* the three category dimensions.^ The assembly rules dimension 
was excluded trom analysis of the written messages and tha evaluation 
categories were omitted frqm the group analysis. In both cases, each act 
■received two code numbers. The j^pdr irnenters used logarithmic transformation 



to normalize data for the written messages and used percentages to transform 



8 



data for group interaction." When statistical tests yielded significant ^ 
results, a post hoc Mev/man-Keul s was used to identify^ th^ variabld^ that 



contributed to this effect. Also, category means per message were compute,d, and 
used to^ Interpret significant effects. ' 
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t ^ ' Results * 

. « ' • 

R^l labi I Ity ^ Manipulation Checks ^ 

Generally high reliabilities were obt&Ined In coding the three 
dirrenslpns, " The categories within fhese dimertfeions weVe exhaustive and ^ 
mutually exclusive. For«the written feedback; the unit of analysis was one 
complete message and for the group Interaction, a^j, urfinterrupted utterance by 
one member served as the unit of analysis. Two trained coders received a .80 
Scott^s PI coefficient for message evaluation^ and a, .77 coe-f f Jc lent for 
equivocality mamagement for analysis of the 134 written messaged (Holstl, 
t969). Two differenrt coders also analyzed 135 pre-selected acts of the ^roup 
Interaction and received a .83 coefficient for equivocality management. ^nd a 
.79 for assembly rules. Hence, reliability te^ts for both analyzes yielded 
generally high coefficients. . ^ ' * 

A manipulation dieck on HI and^^fo equivocality" revealed that sub ject^ ^ 
-perceived the four HI^E messages as more ambiguous" than they viewed the Lo E* 
messages (F = 101.8,* df .= 'l,45, p < .0001, r^ = .48; see Table 2).^ The^egn- 
rating for HI E messages (m = 18.23) almost doubled that qf the\fpur Lo E 
messages (m = 11.03). Analysis of, th^e ratings by level of the organization , 
revealed )no significant results (F = .92; df = 2/45, ft <. .18, power 
Although there was amaln effect dl,ffecence ^r the messafge variable (F\3.55, 
df « 6,270, Fu/<.00|, r^ = .30),' a po^t hoc .test showed ttiat this* wgs ^ 
- attributed' primar I y to tlje clusters of the *four h/ E and +he four Low E 
^ . messages (F = 12.53, df » 6,270, p< .001, =^.42)* Hence, the >our HI E 
and the four Lo"E messages received generally corfs I stent evaluations across 
organizational levels and message types. The message man'ipujatlons, ^n, 
•/;**Sf;e successful \t\ thdt Judgments q| ambiguity .were consistent 'for ^he 
equivocal messag6's.* * , * * ,^ ^ 



• flna^lysls q± DepGndont Measures * T - : 

^Assfefnbly Rules. '^Assembly rule's served as rationale for a group's 
reactfon to a message. Analysis of the mean freq^uencles of rules revealed In^n 
effefct differences for HI and, Lo equi vpcal J+y and Interaction effects for 
organizational H-evel and for *rrTdivi.dgaM rnessrages. » Consistent with W-^ more 
assemb ty rules were selected to process Lo-as opposed to HI E messages. 
Subjects employed significantly feV^K rules 4 n Response to HI E as opposed to 
Lo E messages (F = 15.05; df r p *< .0003;^ = .^5, see ^Tab I ef^) . As 

Weick predicted, the numt)er of rules was?r4nversel y r,/3lated to the amount of 
equivocality perceived In ^^Bj^f. Subjects used more crltei;;la to process Lo 
£ messages and fewer guidelines to 4)Vocess the' ambiguous* stimuli. 

White this pattern was^ consi ste*nt tor all levels of the organization^ 
upper management selected fewer ruJes than did ml-ddje or lower levels. 



particularly, for the Lo E m^sages <F\= 3.67;^ df ='2,>5; p < .04; r^ = .30). 
This finding confirmed H- ; thus prodlv^^g support for the assamption that 
.organlzatlorfal level Influenced the processing of Hi and Lo E messages. But' in 

\ 

th'e Lo E category, messages #2 and conttrlbuted to ;these ^1 f f erences^{F =- 

2 ' 

7.25;- dfj = 6<,270; p< .001; r = .18]^. For. message #2, middle and lov/er levels 
selected more ruTeFthan did upper nr.onagement (F = ^.43; (Jf = 2,47; p< .02; 
.16) and forvme^sage #4 members of the lower ^nd Upper levels chose fewer 

rules l-han 'did middle managers (F. =.5<.59i; df - 2,47; p <^'.01; r^ - .20). 
^Foremen and workers dld^not con s I stenffy follow either upper or middle manager^ 
y In the number Qf rules^^ey selected. .Instead, they aligned with mldflle 
''^jnaifagers on message #2, perhaps because 't^e subject m^atter of the message fli 
their- organizational speciality, but thjey^panal leled upper management's * 
response on message #4. As a whole, middle and lower' leyeis employed^ore 
assembly ruJes than did URper management, particularly for Lo £ me^ages. ' 

• . ' ■ . 22' u 
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Conmunlcatfon Cycles— Number 'erf People. In -this study, the number of 
■ * 

people was an indice of conrmuni cation cycles. Contrary to the predictions in 

H^, responses to Lo'E messages wer'e sent to more people and responses 1t> Hi E 

n 

statements were sent to fewer employees (F = 56,7; df ^1,45; p < .0001; r = 
.45). In effect, subjects indicated from a list of organl2atl0nal nr.embers that 

' ^ , . y ' 

few people should receive responses to the HI ambiguous messages. 
. ^ Cons I stent w i th H2 , I eve I of the organ i zat I on i nteracted w i th 
^ equivocality in the number of people selected. >^£eclf leal ly, upper nranagement 
• sent -responses to significantly more^^ople than did fnidd'le 'managers and 
workers (F = 14.03; <ff = 2,45; p < .001; r^ = .25),, especiaUy for three 
tne^ages— #2 (F = 18:38; df ^2,47; p < ' .0005, r^^ = .43, #3 (F = 47.60; df ' = 
2,47; p •<.00d5; r^ ? .68) and #7 (F = 4.42; df = 2,47 p> < .05; r^^= .14)*. But 



for message #4, both mlc^dj^ and upper managers sent more responses than (^id 

2 

workers (F «^ 4&.^; -df 2,47; p^ .001; r^ = .67). ► Upper management sent 
responses to more people than did the other two leVeis', but only for two Lo E 



and one HI E^ message. A signlf IcanMiwessage effect '(F = 16.98; df = 6,270; p < 

• '2 / ' ^ • V • * 

^..00^; r = ;27) and meisage-type Interaction effect (F = 5.77; d4-s^ 12,270; ^< 

/ ..001.; r = .06); howevpr suggested thaV message character i'st I cs other than 

equivocality Influenced the number of^people to contact about a given message. . 

:^ The two factors that accounted for 72? of the variance wer'e^ the Individual 

• manages and the equivocality dimension. Slnie the Issijes discussed In 

messages #3, #4, and #7, '-pertained to organlzatlon-wlde concerns^ It seemed 

reasonable to 'Send responrses to many organ}zat lonal members. Upper managers, 
v • • ^ 

Ift particular, might fee h compelled to disseminate' Information aboAJt these 
* ** * 

topics. . • 
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Anaiv<;I<; qI Written fle^saq es> Analysis pf written messages demonstrated 

how Individuals reduced/ maintained, or Increased equivocality. The 17 -groups 

produced 134 written feedback responses which v^ere coded Into one of the three 

e'vaJuatlon and one^ of the six equivocality management categories. Since the 
» 

withhold Judgment category had a frequency less than 10, It was el iminated ^fron 

further analysis. • « • 

Neither category within the evaluation dimension showed significant 

differences among levels of the organ IzationyOr between HI and Lo E messages 

(Accepts; level, F = .30; df = 2,13; p < .99; equivocality, F = 3.39; df = 

1,13; p <-.08. Rejects; level, F = 2.66; df = 2,13; p <" .10; equivocality, F = 

.31; df = 1,13; p .58. See Table 5 for power estimates). Subjects reacted ^ 

"» * 

favorably to the stimulus messages; only 22 of 134 were coded In -the nega^ve . 
category and only 8'of'ttib responses jtfere neutraT. * f 

♦ Significant effects, however,^ were observed for three ,of the six 
equivocality management categories. Organization level also influenced the way 
In'dlvlduaJs responded to Hi and Lo E messages. NI E messages were processed by 
adding jLzfiimnse of actfbn to the original message (F = 8.27; df = 1,13; p<.01, 
= .57) wtTlle Lo E messages werl^accepted without modification (F = 8.53; df 



.2 



* = 1#13; p < .01; r - .60). An Inspection of the mean frequencies for each 
' ^ message revealed that these patterns were consistent across, the four HI and the 
four to ^ messages. * . . • . 

The findings for the no modification category, hoy/ever, were rrvedlated by 
sIgnflcSnt Interaction effects for organization level. Upper -and middle 

marragigrs acce^pted Lo E messages without changing message content more 

I * ' 2 

frequently than did workers and foreman (F = 4.47^ df = 2,13; p/ .03 r = 

* - . *' ' 

/ • .60)'. Foremen and workers.. In contrast, modified both the HI and Lo E messages 
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by adding an interpretation to the original statecent (F = 6.49; df = 2,13; p 

.01; r. = All three levels, then specialized in the way they processed 

equivocality. Lower levels constructed written responses that added an 

Interpretation tQ the origi^nal message whil^e upper and ml dd I e managers accepted 

Lo E messages without modifying message content. 

Analysis Oi Group, interact inn. The two •coders classified 2260 acts fr(^m 

thef audlotaped recordings into^ categories— six for equivocality management, 

five .for assembly rules, and two for soclo-emotiona'l comehts. Re^ultf of 

Interaction analysil generally paral leTejl findings for the' written mess? si 

wl^th one major exception. 'Subjects added more course of action statemf to • 

discussions of Lo E as opposed to Hi E messages (F = 6.29; df = 1,14; p < .05; 

r = .41). Yhl3 finding, while a general t^j^d for'a.11 subjects; was^ more 
* * 

characteristic of upper 'managers^h^n of middle and^ lower "levels (F ='8.25: df 
= 2,14; p' </.004; r = .45). Upper managers spent considerable' message time on 
solutions and action steps while foremen and workers used signlf IcantI y^more 
Interpretation statements than did managers (F = ^.4^ df = 2,14; p < .03; r^ 
63, 'see Table 6). 

Only two of the five assembly rule categories y-iel'ded significant 
results—acceptabl-tlty and rejevance. Subjects relied on acceptabi I'Lty 
arguments for the Lo as'opposed to the HI E messages (F = 5.79; df = 1,14; p < 
•03;. r « ,48). However, -an inspection olF -frequency by Indlvlj^uai message 
showed that 93? of the acceptability statements occurred during dl-scusslons of 
messages #3, #4, and f7— two Lb E and ong^HI E message. These messages 
addressed such jssues as overtime work schedules, 4-day work weeks, and company 
morale; toplcs^hat were conducive to acceptability controversies. The content 
Of the messa^fiu theji^ seemed to ^ulde the use of acceptability statements. 

. ■ r-- ■ . ^ ' 
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The relevance .category also yielded a signi ffc^nt effect; upper rrenacers 
used more relevance arguments tor the Lo but not the rij^ messages. Foremen 
^nd workers, .however, usecf mofe relevance statements during discussions of the. 
m E but no* the Lo E messages (F = 4.61; df = 2,14; ^p < .02; r^ = U5). 
Although no particular message accounted for thes^ differences', upper raneger.s 
generated the l}ighest Qumber of relevance statements for* nessage #3 anc >»orkers 
raised more reJevance^a/guments for message^^'5 and #8. Further investigation 
revealed that some groups fait these messages were if-re levant to their role in 
the organization; hence, the use of relevance as a criterion for processing 
messages appeared confounded wlth^*The relevance of ^f^essage content fcr tnet 
particular group. " * ^ 



, .. DISCUSSION • • . . ■ 

It 

This Investigation^ focused on the processing of arr.biguous nessaces in 
organizations. Ambiguity emanated from the construction and IntercVetarion of * 
messages within a* g I vert context. « In particular, group Interaction cirr.ed-fit 
organizing collective behavior facilitated the selection of InterpreTarions ar>d 
the processing of equivocal Inputs. In this study Individuals at all levels of 
the organization viewed HI E messa'ges as more amblguoys than Lo E nessages. 
These responses were consistent for seven of the eight messages^ but for 
message #6, Indtvjduals familiar with the details of. the model (workers) 
perceived more equivocality than did managers (W = 21^.47; M = 13.50). This 
finding suggested that Informatlc^l distance between managers and workers 
yFelded discrepancies In Judgments of equivocality. Jn a larger organization 
these dl&ppepancles' migbt be more pronour^ced than they were In the current 
Investigation. ' 
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Organizational members .al so processed Hi E messages dif fervently than they 
' did Lo E messages. Consistent with Wcickjs (197^) prediction, more assembly^ 
rules were used to proce|p Lo E as opposed to Hi E messages. This pattern was 
also evident in the analysis of group interaction. Subjects generated a higher 
frequency of criteria (assembly rule categories 1-4) for Lo E than for Hi E. 
messages (Lo = 983; Hi = 668; t - 1.48; df = 30; p < .10). But contrary to> 
Weick's (1979) prediction, responses to Lo E messages were sent to rqcre people 
th^n were responses to Hj E messaged. Several factors might account for this 
effect. First, written feedback rather than the orTginal fef and Lo E messages 
were sent^to organizational members. Since we did not determine, the degree of 
equivocality embedded in written responses, groups might compose a Lo E 
response to a Hi E message, but it was unlikely that they would formulate Hi E 
responses to Lo E messages, particularly when group talk centered upon 
equivocality reduction. Hence, this explanation was not plausible. 

A second explanation focused on the measurement of double interacts^. 
Nuf\ber of people, as noted '^ear I ier, was not a behavioral estimate of double 
Interacts. Even though members expected a response to their wrT^ten feedback, 
they acted upon the messages as if no adjustment was necessary. Workers as 
well as managers delegated messages to others and acted as If they had the 
final say in interpreting events; hence it was difficult to determine if the' 
•Idea* of a double in-teract was operative In this study;* A better est imate of 
communication cycles might be the number of double interacts produced during 
group discussions (Kreps, 1980), the length of talk time and silences, or the 
number* of contrlbutj^pns produced by a group. Cc^unlcation cycles might be 
linked to the speed of, processing a message; Lo B Inputs might be dispatched 
more quickly than. wouJxJ Hi t messages (Weick, 1979, p. 145). However, a post 
hoc analysls„ of the total iiumber of contrfbutlons per message, revealed no 



significant differences for 'HI and Lo E messages (F = 2.74; df^ = 2, 14; p < 
^) or for level (F. = 2.63, df = 2,14; p < Moreover, the mean ^ 

frequencies of total contributions were in the opposite 'direction. Members 
generated more contributions for the Lo than for the Hi E messages (Lo E = 190 J 
HI E = 127)."- This measure, tKough* was a gross estimate of communication 
cycles; future research should examine filled pause ratios, si lence^quotlents, 
and contributions per minute as cycles Influenced by the ambiguity of Inputs 

(Slegman & Pope, 1972). . . - 

Overall management of equivocality was examined by cbmpar^ percentages 
on the combined categories of reduced, increased, or maintained equivocality 
for HI and Lo' E messages. Mean "frequencies within these three types'were 
comRu/^ed and then percentages of total talk time wehe calculated. The written 
.messages appeared equal Ly distributed across the three types (see Table 7), but 
the majority of^al messages centered upon equivocality reduction (Lo = 59%, 
HI = 4855). Increase' In equivocality occurred primarily during dJscussi.ons of 
HI E messages, but as a whole Individuals responded to both<Hi and E 
messages with efforts to reduce equivocality. 

jfl this Investigation organizational level also affected message 
processing. Upper managers ^ were consistent with Welck's (1979). model in 
.selecting fewer rules and more people to process Lo E messages than did 
individuals at the middle and lower leyels.. Middle §nd lower levels. In turn,, 
selected more rules than upper management, especially for the Lo E -condition. 
The observation that upper management sent feedback to* more people than did 
workers confirmed research findings on the size of 'commun IcatlorT loops (Katz i 
' Kahn, 1;978)." Specifically, top management set policies, formulated strategies, 
and communlc^d these choices to the organization (Anderson i Paine, 1975). 
Since maintaining an Internal communication system" Is a primary function of 
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, management (Barnard, 1938), the finding that upper managers sent messages to 
more people was consistent with managerial duties (Koehler, Anatol, Applbaum, 
1976, p# 188)» Moreover, this finding demonstrated a .disproportionate size in 
the corimurvfcatlon loops of managers as compared^ to workers. Top management 
sent messages # 2, 3, 4, and 7 to approximately everyone in the organization, 
yet they received feedback primarily from their Immediate subordinates* Upper 

a * 

managers received only 35 of the 134 feedback messages and 12 of these v/ere 
from, piddle managers. . Middle managers received 72 or 54? of -the feedback 
messages; hence the size of the commutilcatlon loop for upper managers was 
greater for sending as opposed to receiylng messages. 

Analysis of written and oral responses revealed that organizational level 
Influenced the .management pf equivocality. Upper end middle managers responded 
to equivocality by searching for actions while workers reacted* to HI and Lo E 
messages by adding Interpretations to the original content. Moreover, lower 
levels were least IFkely to seek clarification of ambiguous messages. While 
this finding was not statistically significant, the mean frequencies were in , 
the expected direction (F.= 2.99;^f = 2,13; p < .08; U = .25; M = .23; L^ = 
.06). These results corroborate Har>?ey 4 Boettger's' (1971) finding that 
Subordinates Interpreted rather than clarified "double meaning" messages. 
Thus,^' members at different levels of the organization appeared to use different 
rules to assemble communication cycles. Organizational levels also dlffere^d In 
the" use of relevance as a criterion for responding to messages. Upper 'managers 
employed more relevance Issuesln dfscusslng Lo E messages while workers and 
foremen were more concerned about relevance mattef.s In the processing of HI E 
messages. 

Mc^ovcr^ 1*e f JnillDgs ^ this investigation have Implications for future 
\ roisearch. (U /The definition of message ambiguity used In this study needs 
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further scale development and manipulation of situational uncertainty In 
message content. A key concern In constructing ambiguous messages Is the 
salience of equIvocaTlty In decTdlng how to process meanings. Future i^esearch 
should concentrate on the content' and the relevance of messages as factors that 

Interact with equivocality. 02) Future studies should examine face-to-face 

* ■* « 

messages, particularly ones that originate from workers to supervUsor^^ (3) 
Future investigations- should attempt fo separate rules as criteria for <> 
processing messages from characterj sties of messages.^ _ For exa.r.ple, 
feaslbll Ity-satlsf Icl/ig Is a rule fpr deciding how to process a message, but 
relevance Is both a criterion for processing and a characteristic of a rr.essage. 
(4) Additional research should examine the sal ience or strer^^th of any one rule 
In determining the cycles for processing a message. The Importance of a 
particular scrlterlon'or the prTSKtles among a number of rules may be r.ore 
critical than the tot^l number of criteria. (5) Other studies ml^t focus on 
the role of , retention^ systems In the selection and processing of HI and Lo E 

messages. - ' ^ 

e 

In addition to ^-esearch considerations, this study has IrrpI fcatlons for 
communication practitioners In that it emphasizes process rather than clarity 
or perceptual"* distortion of messages. In fJartlcular, It demonstrates that 
organizational members process messages by selecting Inte^pretatlons, by 
chocs I ng-v rationale for acting upon messages, and by selecting comnui>lcat Ion 
cycles to channel these * Interpretations. Organizations shouM process highly 
equivocal Information by Increasing the number of plausible Interpretations, by 
decreasing rules ajn^ regulations for handling the message, and by Increasing 
the amount of Interaction. But In many Instances, the need to maintain control 
or to be knowl'^Tdgeable about organizational events leads ernployees to reduce 
equivocality prematurely, by uslig a number of rules to restrict communication. 
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This pattern. In turn. Is more effective for managing Lo and opposed to 
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equivocal Information* Weick (1979) contends that the premature , reduction of 
equivocality limits an 'organ Izatlon's options and leads It Into a .state of 
atrophy. 

Consistent .with this recommendation, subjects in this study use more 
rules to respond to Lo E than to HI E messages. Analysis of assembly rule* 
categories' confirm this finding; with the exception of the relevence statements 
made by mTx W I o a ft d^ower" level employees. In general, though', subjects employ 
fev/ ruTe-gbverned* statetnehts In deciding hov/ to process highly ar^biguous 
Information. But approximately half of the group talk centers on equivocality 
reduction, with workers and foremen adding interpretations to -the original 
message and with j^anagers Initiating action steps to' reduce ambiguity. 
Dlvergeni^..,af4>pe^hes to the management of equivocality may trigger more 
controversy than does the presence of multiple meanings. In effect, responses 
to ambiguity may represent ways to control the situation; management controls 
through directives or action steps while workers control * through making and 
exchanging .interpretations of events. While these approaches may converge, 
both vie for the symbolic definition of organizational life. 

This Investigation employs multiple methods to examine the process Ing of 
equivocality. It contends that message ambiguity consists of structural and 
perceived equivocality within an Interactional context. As. a test of.Welck's 
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(1979) model, this research supports his pred ictv|^ons about assembly rules and 
demonstrates that organizational level impinges upon reacltlons to equivocal 
messages. WeIck (1979) argues, "Most •objects' In organizations consist of 
COmrnunlqations, meanings. Images, • myths, and Interpretations, all of which 
offer considerable latitude for deflnltjon and sel f-val tdation** -(p. 157). This 
latitude In definition suggests *that the selection and processing of m&anlng Is 
the key to understanding how organizations make sense of their activities and 
their environments. 

3J 



NOTES 
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»WeIck (1979) cakes a distinction between* uncertainty and equi vocaj ity. 

Specifically, uncertainty connotes confusion of meaning v/hlle 

equivocal ity Irefcrs to duplicity of rreanino/^ Ambiguity resembles 
equivocality In that an ambiguous cue^'^cafT be -coord Inated with two or 
niore orlglrtal events" (V/e I ck, 1979, p. 182)^ In this study, amblgufty and 

•equivocality are used Interchangeab lyi ' 



This approacb to testing ^assemb I y rules relies upon the perceptions* of 

participants rather than upon their ry le-governed behaviors. Hence, 

people may rational ize their use of rules rather than describe the ones 

they actual \y used* il> selecting comr.iun icat ion cycles. ^ 

« 

The SlPA was not available In published form when this study was 
conducted, but^ the category sysfem used In our study resembles two 
dimensions of this schema. i 

■ </ • • " 

Copies of the correlagram and the table of correlation coefficients are 
aval Tab le^ from the ffrst author. 

' • ■ ' . -• ' 

This simulation is a modified vresion of HI-FI | Fireworks, a simulation 
described In the. Jnstrugtor^s Guide ±fi Accompany ^ommunlcatlng * >and 
Or ganizing by Michael Pacartowsky whth Richard V. Farace, Peter R.* f-tonge, 
and Ham'ish M. Russell. Reading, ftass.: Addison Wesley, 1977. 



The messages were designed to evoke multiple meanings through the use of 
abstract language, absence of course of 'action, and' lack of specific 

• ; ■ 
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details, The» use of terms ^ike 'make products safer^» 'morale,* and 
•overload' referred to .multiple events and meanings, Also^ message, ^6 
exemplified Welck's (1979) notion of organizational puns; there were two 
ways that R-2 parts could be place parallel to and directly under R-1 
components. 



Division of objects Into levels of the organization reduced the cell 
sIzes-~to 6, 12, and 30 for individual analyses and 2,^, 11 for group 



data. These smaj I cell sizes caution researchers not to* general ize from 
this exploratory Investigation, 

Logarithmic transformations and subsequent statistical tests were 
performed to meet assumptions of homogeneity of valance and covar lance 
and addltlvity of treatment effects. In repeated measures ANOVA 
heterogeneity of varlanc^ and noni Inearlty of data produce spurious 
results. This transformation normalizes frequency distributions through 
a linear adjUstmeat of the data (I71ner, 1971)* Kirk (1968) provides a 
procedure for selecting the appropriate transformation. This procedure 
was fallowed and the logarithmic transformation formula for (data + 1) 
log was selected. While some statisticians recommend tf^ use of 
arc-sine transformations to normalize proportional data, we jjecPded to 
use the raw proportions In this analysis. Recent studies which employ 
proportional data report no significant differences between raw and. 
transformed proportions (Bauchner, Kapl an, i Miller, 1980; La'Frat^ce, M,, 
& Carmen, B, 1980), 

r calculations were based on Ferguson's (1976) discussion of ANOVAs as 
corre'lattpn ratios {sfe6 Ferguson, 1976, pp, 236-237; 286-288), 
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. V TABLE 1 " 
PRETEST RATINGS OF THE EIGHT AMBIGUOUS 



MESSAGES 



Lo Ambiguous Messages 

TCI, qur customer, complains that our firework models are' 
wobbly, and ijnstable. Please push R-2'parts more firmly 
into the S-6 parts at the base of the model. 

-TCI, our customer, wilT accept^a modification in the design 
of the firework model. Please substitute R-2 parts for R-^ 

Acomponents in the Jiorizontal section of th.e nose unit. °il>is 
modification shotnd reduce the problems caused by a shortage 
of R-4 parts. ' 

Three assembly plants Chicago reported that productivity 
increased when work schedules shifted 'to a la-hour per day, 
four- day wprk week; Please survey members of your group 
regarding their feelings about switching to a four-day work 
week. " ' • 

Since fi-reyork sales doubled during the. month of June, the 
Board of Directors requests that we increase production 20 
units beyond our normal monthly quota. Please discgss the 
possibility of extending work schedules to evenings and 
weekends for the next Jhj^ee weeks.. Hourly workers will be 
paid time-aij<l-a-half for this overtime service. Salaried., 
employees will be given a bonus for the three-week time 
period. - . ' . 



TABLE 1 cont'd. 



Hi Ambiguous. Messages * 



The Safety and Regulations Division of the Consumer. Broducts 
Division of the Federal Government issued a directive that 
firework companies ^^^eed to makq their products safer^ 



TCI purchased our firework model for $60, $10 was deducted 
because the R-2 -components in the body of the model were 

placed parallel to and' directly , under the R-1 parts. 

' « . it 

A significant' number of employees: complained tftat morale 
4s^a^t-an all-time low* The Board of Directors wants' the . . 
company to b^ild a stronger sense of group togetherness, 

The consultants hired by the management of Hi-^Fli report 
that information overload is^ causing problems in the 
company. . , ' ' ' . 
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TABLE 2 


*? 

<j 

*• 


J 

•St 




0 




; MEAN RATINGS FOR, MESSAGE EUALUATION 

' • . • / - 


• 






Mefssaqe # 


Meafv for Each Message 


* / 


Middle ; 


• 

Lowep- 


1 


1 


^ 9.83 


10.33 ^ . 


10.66. 


- ^0 


LO E 


■ 2 

3 ' 


10.10 
~Vl .00 


12.17 

10.16' ' ^ 


.1^.00 

.12.08 - • 


9.73 
10.73 




4 


• 

12.72 ^ 


11.33 

f 


12.92 - 


12.93' 




Mean 


m = 11.03*** 


m = 11.00 


m =-n.40. 


m = 10.70 




5 


16.88 ' 


18.50 . 


18.08 


16.07 


HI E 


6 
7 


19.67 ' ' 
. 17.06 • ' 


13.^50 . 
16^33 


18.25 
17.58 ' 


21.47 
17.00 




8 


21.08 


18.67 


22.17. 


■ 21.13 


\ o 

6 


Mean 


• 

m = 18.23*** * 


m = 16.75 


. -L' 

m = 19702 

•> 


^•m = 18.92 



» 



***p < .0005 . " . 

^ - " \ , • ' «^ 

•o • . : 3.6 . " 
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TABLE 3 



MEAN^REQUENCIES FOft^ASSEMBLY RULES 



Lo E 



1 

Message- # Mean for Each Message 

1 6.91 

2 7.56 

3 5.93 

4 ' ' 8.12 

, Mean • m = 7.13*** 



f 



Upper 
. 3.83/ 

3.50** 

6.66 

6.83** 



Middle 

— — ^ 

7.91 
8.33** 
. 7.^5 

10. qe** 



Lower 

7.13 

8.06** 
•5.26 



7.60** 



m = 5.21* m = 8.'39* m = 7.01* 



.J 
HI E 



5 
6 
7 

■ 8 
Mean 




6.16 
' 7.00 
8.83 
4.67 

m = 6.67 



4.40 
^5*. 06 
7.06 
' 4.93 

m = 5.36 



*p~< .05 

**p < .001 to .01 
***p <..0005 



FRir 
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TABLE 4 

MEAN FREQUEfTCIES FOJ^ NUMBER OF PEOPLE 



Lo E 



Message-! - 
1 
2 



Mean for Each Message 
4.89 ' 
10.83 
8.88 



Upper . 
8.17 

27.33*** 
27.00*** 



Middle ' 
3.67 ■ 
ri . 33*** 
6.91*** 



Lower - 
4,73 
7.33*** 
6.03*** 



4 


10^53- ' 




14.^3**^ 


— 5J3** 
















Mean 


m = 8.74*** 


m = 22.46 


m = 9.19 


m * 5.81 
















5 




4.33 


2.41' , 


'3.70 




6 


5.17 


5.33 


" i.67 


4.93 




HIE 












7 ^ 


8.58, 


17.67*' 


5.00* 


8.20* 




^ 8 . . ^ 


8.38 


4.50 


*6.41 • 


9.93 ^ 




Mean 


m = 6.40*** 


m = 7.96 


m = 4.87 


m = 6.69 





*p < .05 *t 
**p < .001 to .01 
***p < .0005 
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jl^ategory 
Dimension I: Evaluation 
1 • Accepts 
2*. Rejects' - 



TABLE 5 " 
MEAN FREQUENCIES 'FOR WRITTEN MESSAGES 

N 1^ ^ Upper 

126 ' Level Equiv Lo E Hi E 



a- ^ 



Middle 
lo E - Hi E 



Lower 
Lo E Hi E 



104 

' 22 



^.10 
.58 



,.54 
.10 



4.25 
.36 



3.75 

-v'.25 



4.00 
.53" 



3.75 
.25 



4.15-^ 
1.51 



3.85 
1.28 



Dimension II: Equivocality 
Management 

Reduction 



1. 


Irrterpretatlon • 


22 


.85 


.S3 


. .25 


.25 . 


/50 - . 


..25 


.75 


1.91* 


2. 


Course of Action 


31 


.98 


.10 


.91 


3.25* - 


•\ 


1.58 


. -95 


.95 


3- 


Conbined interpretation 


11 


.88 


.70 


.25. 


.25 


.25 


.75 


.-.95 


• .48 



' with course of action 
Maintenance 

4. Accepts -without 
modification 



y Clarific^tiort - 

Increases 


6.. Redirects Message 



33 
16 



.10 „55 



.76 



21 .10 



.21 



.95 



2.41** .25 
1-41 1.25 



1.-91** .58 

< ■ ' .. • 
1.08 1.33 



.25 



.25 



,5^ 



1.25 



.95** \AS 
.25 . .75 



.95 ^ .95 



*p < .01 
**p < .05 * 



.25 was added to the mean frequ^jpcy of 9II cells. 
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Power was calculated by using the mean differences and SD found In this study 
In accordance with Kirk's (1968) formula for power functions of multi-factor 
ANOVA. It was assujned that enough power for a non-repeated measure design 
would yield additional power for repeated measures. Power es^tlmates were set 
at .80, alpha, at .05* ' \ . - 
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* , TABLE 6 
MEAN PROPORTION OF MESSAGE FREQUENCIES FOR GROUP INTERACTIONS 



Category (i 

Dimension* II: Equivocality 
Management 



^iteducti on 

1. Interpretation 

2. Course of action 

3. Combined Interpretation 
with. course of^actlon 

Maintenance 

.4. Accepts- rejects 

without modiftcatloriv 

5. Clarification ^ 
Increase 

6. Redirects message 
Socio- Emotional " 

7/ Digression ' N 

8. Deliberation on - 

mechanics of experiment 



2260 Level Eguiv 



Upper 
Lo E Hi E 



Middle 



Lo E 



Hi E 



Lower 



Lo E 



Hi e' 



804 


• •to 


• 1 0 




7 

.uy 3* 


1 1? n X 

.158* 


vl52* 


.266* 


.223* 






.54 

* 


. 1 78** 


. .079** 


.056** 


.043**' 


.044** 


.036-* 


175 


• 23 


• .18 

• 


.032 


.051 

■ ) 

.038 


.049 


.037 


.050 


.036 


176 


.15 


.60 


.058 


.036 ' 


.050 


• 

.037' . 


.017 


156 


.95 


.10 


.056 


.038 I 


.045 


.041 


.021 


.024 


187 

✓ 


.44 


.21 


.039 


.013 


.638 


.086 


.029' 


.049 




















303 


.95 


'.65 


.•060 


.024 


.069 


-t047 


.041 


. -039 


202 


.89 


.94 


.002 


.036 


.042 


.043 


.033 


.047 
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TABLE 6 


cont'd. 






4 


<• 


Category 


N 




M 




Upper 


Middle 


s Lower 


Dimension III: Assembly Rules- 




LeveV 


Equiv 


Lo E 


Hi E' 


LO t. 


ni t 


.^Lo>E ' Hi E 


1. Productivity, Company 

iiiioi^ct LTTiciency anu ^ 
Quality 


166 




.50 


.047 


.004 


/U36 


AO ^ 

.023 


.086 ,.027 


2. Relevance 


613 


.64 


.38. 


.132** 


.049** 


'.113** 


V 

.148** 


.096**^ .16';** 


of satisfaction 




QP 

• 




• loo* 


4 070* 


...075* , 


.041* 


.135* .080* 


' 4. Feasibllity-Satisficin^ 


474 


.31 


.24 


• 170 


.082 


.172 


.136 ^ 


' .101 .067 






• 10 


.50 


.106 


.166 


.116 


.143 


.104 -^.lae 

f 


*p < .05 
**p < .0^ 

\- ■ 








> 




• 






- 












•A- 

t 




f 












* 






■ ■ / ' 


• 
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r 


-r 
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TABLE 7 ■ 



PERCENTAGE OF EQUIVOCALITY M^AGEMENT FREQUENCIES FOR WRITTEN AND INTERACTION MESSAGES 



a 



Cateqorv 


Written 
Lo E HI E 


V 

Group Interaction 
. Lo E .Hi E 


• 

ConbinedvOral & Written 

" Lo E - Hi F 




^n=32.3. 


n=33.7 


n=406 


n=360 


n=436., 


n=394* 


Reduce 




".32 




.48 . 

• 


.56 


-.47 


Increase 


.28 * 


0 .36 


.18 


.31 


.19 


.38 


Maintain 


.38 


.32 


.23 


.21 


• .*4 


.22 



J represents the mean frequencies of the number of categories included in each 
of the equivocality management types. 
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